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The Aeneid of Virgil. With a Translation by Charles J. Bell- 
son. London: Edward Arnold (New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co.), 1906. Vol. I, pp. viii+310; Vol. II, pp. viii+336. 
$8.50 net. 

These two sumptuous volumes form a worthy dress for that "Virgil, who, 
for his peerelesse style and machlesse stuff e, dooth beare thee prick and price 
among al thee Roman Poets." They contain on the left-hand page a text of 
the Aeneid, based apparently on Conington's, and on the right a line-for-line 
translation in blank verse. 

The translation is excellent. It is the work of a thorough scholar who 
possesses no mean skill in English verse. It gives us, with an admirable fidelity, 
what Virgil actually said, and, even within the narrower compass of our heroic 
verse, it comes surprisingly close to giving us all that Virgil said. 

The version of vii. 15-24. seems to unite all the essentials of a good transla- 
tion: 

And roaring thence was heard, and wrath of lions 
Chafing their chains and growling late at night: 
And bristled swine and bears within their pens 
Ravined, and shapes of monstrous wolves howled forth, 
Whom savage Circe from men's form had clothed 
Through potent herbs with brutish face and mien. 
But lest good Trojans, to that haven borne, 
Should bear the spell, or near that dismal shore, 
Neptune with prospering breezes filled their sails, 
And sped their flight, and bore them past the surf. 

The rendering of xi. 425-27: 

Time and the changes of the toiling days 

Have mended much; and oft to those she mocked 

Fortune comes round, and firmly plants their feet, 

is excellent in every way, and so is the translation of x. 870-72: 

A mighty tide 
Of shame and wild despair rose in his heart, 
And love to madness wrought, and conscious worth. 

Here, it may be remarked, the English phrase for furiis agitatus amor is bor- 
rowed from Dryden. The rendering of iii. 555-56: 

And far away we hear the loud sea moan 

On beaten crags, and the shore's broken voice, 
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and of xi. 863-64: 

One sound he heard of singing bow and wind 
Together, and the steel was in his flesh, 

must be as nearly adequate as the English language will permit. 

Sometimes a Latin word or phrase is crowded out, such as ex diverso cadi, 
iii. 232; picto limbo, iv. 137. And the versions of iv. 588, and vi. 387, are rather 
brief. But very little is omitted that is really vital to Virgil's meaning. At 
iii. 574, "frayed stars" is much harder than the Latin. "Cloth of gold" is a 
rather doubtful inference from pellis auro conserta, xi. 771. 

At iv. 32, "wilt thou wither all thy Spring lonely," the translator seems to 
have adapted Shakespeare's phrase about the rose "withering on the virgin 
thorn," Mids. i. 1. 77. At iv. 530, "she draws not into eye or heart the quiet night," 
he owes something to Tennyson's picture of the sleepless Enid. At viii. 20, 
"and here and there dividing the swift mind," he wisely restores to Virgil Tenny- 
son's description of Sir Bedivere. And perhaps he might have been encouraged 
by another passage of Tennyson to accept the old interpretation of Aen. viii. 96: 
ostendit adeo persipicuam juisse naturam fiuminis, ut in eo apparerent imagines 
nemorum, quas Troianae naves secabant. The resemblance between the first 
three stanzas of "In Memoriam" ix, and Aeneid viii. 86-96, is too close to be 
accidental, and part of the English poet's picture is "ruffle thy mirror'd mast." 
The expression, at x. 146, "these in stern hosting clashed," has its warrant in 
Milton, P. L. vi. 93, "and in fierce hosting meet." 

The beauty of the page, with its old-style English type on a deckle-edged 
antique paper, is too often marred by misprints. In the English version we 
have at viii. 50, "for" for "far," at viii. 270, "Prinarian" for "Pinarian." The 
Latin text has fared much worse, especially in the last two books. The proof- 
reader was nodding at ii. 784; iii. 403; v. 339; vi. 304; ix. 585, 670; x. 213, 
260, 702; xi. 119, 172, 229, 321, 545, 626, 796; xii. 7, 133, 267, 366, 591, 705, 864. 

Wilfred P. Mustard 
Haverford College 



Euripides and the Spirit of His Dramas. By Paul Decharme. 
Translated by James Loeb. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1906. Pp. xxii+392; 4 illustrations. $3. 

Professor John Williams White has contributed, as an introduction to the 
English translation, an excellent appreciation of the oft-maligned poet, who 
deserves, in his opinion, the fair and sympathetic treatment he receives from 
Professor Decharme. 

Mr. Loeb's work as translator is marked by painstaking accuracy. The 
language of the original is profuse, but always lightly flowing. Some readers may 
think many of the heavier English sentences could have been made more concise 
without loss of precision. The paper and the press-work are excellent. 



